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PRISON STUDENTS. ; 


Iy a little tract called “The Citt and Bumpkin, or 
a Dialogue over a Pot of Ale” (London, 1680), we 
meet with this singular piece of advice :—‘ Honest 
Bumpkin, here’s a golden sentence for thee. Be 
taken, sifted, and imprisoned, pilloried, and stand 
true to thy principles, and th’art company for the 
best lord in Chrystendom. They’ll never dare to 
trust thee till thou art jail and pillory-proof; and 
the bringing of thee into a jail would be a greater 
kindness than the fetching of another man out. I 
have tried it, and I am the best part of a thou- 
sand pound the better for it. "Tis certainly the 
highway to preferment.” This may be very true as 
to patriotic politicians ; but no other description of 
men, from great kings to poor poets, are ever sub- 
stantially benefited by imprisonment. They have 
nothing to expect from without. Few dare raise a 
clamour against the powers that have nerve to im- 
prison royalty ; and none think it concerns them that 
@ poet has been torn from his favourite bower, or a 
philosopher from the fields of his research, to pass the 
remainder of his days in close imprisonment. Sym- 
pathy for them has but one fleeting moment’s duration, 
and he who hears of their fate, and might alleviate it, 
soon tries to forget it. “ Left and abandoned of their 
velvet friends,” captive kings become humble, calm, 
resigned, and contemplative ; while authors, having 
overcome the first shock at seeing their bare and nar- 
row prison bounds, call upon their minds to place 
before them, in sweetly delusive fancy, those joys and 
scenes which once were theirs. The cultivated mind, 
stored with facts, and apt for imagination, pours forth, 
quietly and kindly, most abundant solace for its pos- 
sessor amidst all his trials of affliction. Thus the 
imprisoned poet or philosopher may be 
Happier at the worst, 

Than he at large, who in himself is cursed. 

Many of our poets might have said with Arviragus— 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison bird, 

And sing our bondage freely. 
It must be sickening sad when the poor captive pineth 
for the fresh air, the loved flowers, and the sweet har- 
mony of the woods! When Bertrand de Guesclin 
was brought from the prison in which he had been 
long confined, the Prince of Wales asked him how he 
fared. “Sir,” said poor Bertrand, “when it shall 
please you, I may fare better ; many a day have I 
heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds it is 
long since I heard.” That was a plaint to pierce a 
heart of steel. It bespoke a languishing for the free- 
dom of green fields resounding with the glad songs of 
birds. And oh what unspeakable luxury must it be 
to one who, on emerging from long and loneiy impri- 
sonment, hears once more the birds singing free in 
their native wilds! But while, liko Sterne’s starling, 
men of education “ cannot get out,” they will do wisely 
to devote themselves to study, calling forth flowers 
and songs from their own productive minds, which 
should bs to them as cool and pleasant gardens. “ It 
is all very easy to give advice!” So it is; but that 
this is advice that can be acted upon, if the poor cap- 
tive is not debarred from books, pen, ink, and paper, 
we have abundant examples in evidence. We will 
begin with those captives who had once worn the 
golden crown—kings fallen from their high estate— 
and then turn to those whose brows had been circled 
by the laurel wreath—authors forcibly transplanted 
from their evergreen retreats. 
Richard styled Coour-de-Lion, beguiled his pri- 


son hours in the composition of poems, which he poured 
forth in the Provencal language, because he admired 
its sweetness. Crescembini, in his Commentary on 
the Lives of the Provencal Poets, says, that Richard, 
during his captivity, wrote some sonnets, which he 
sent to Beatrix, Countess of Provence, sister of Leo- 
nora, wherein he complains of his barons for letting 
him lie so long in captivity. ‘To be sure Walpole has 
stigmatised these royal sonnets as “ poor composi- 
tions ;” yet they no doubt served to please their 
author and their receiver. In the Laurentine library 
is a sonnet addressed by Richard to another fair lady, 
the Princess Stephanetta. Of this specimen we may 
give a translation of the first verse :— 


If captive wight attempt the tuneful strain, 
His voice, belike, full dolefully will sound ; 
Yet ic the sad, ‘tis comfort to complain : 
Frien‘s have I store, and promises abound ; 
Shame on the niggards! since, these winters twain 
Unransomed, still I bear a tyrant’s chain. 
Edward II. is said to have written various poems 
during his imprisonment at Berkeley Castle. Wal- 
pole thinks that this unfortunate king has acquired 
the reputation of an author without real claims to 
that character. Thomas Heywood says, however, that 
in his time (1615) many of Edward’s penitential effu- 
sions were still extant, and among them was the fo 
lowing :— 
Most blessed Jesu, 
Root of all virtue, 
Grant I may thee sue, 
In all humilitie ; 
Sen thou for our good, 
List to shed thy blood, 
And stretch thee on the root 
For our iniquitie ; 


I thee beseech, 

Most wholesome leech, 

That thou wilt seech 
For me such grace, 


That when my body vile 

My soul shall exile, 

Thou bring in short while, 
It in rest and peace. 


This hymn is not likely to have been a forgery of 
Heywood’s, as the poetry, whatever the reader may 
think of it, is certainly superior to Heywood’s trans- 
lations of Merlin’s Prophecies, in the same volume. 
James I. of Scotland, while kept a prisoner in 
Windsor Castle by Henry IV., composed his beauti- 
ful allegory, The King’s Quhair, doubtlessly the finest 
poem that had yet been produced in the English 
language, with the exception of the works of Chaucer. 
It was occasioned by James’s passion for the Lady 
Joanna Beaufort, a young personage of distinguished 
beauty, nearly allied to the royal family, and of whom 
he became enamoured by beholding her from the 
window of his apartments, as she took her walks in 
the castle gardens. In this poem he thus elegantly 
addresses this “ladye faire,’ who afterwards became 
his queen :— 
Ah, swete! are ye a warldly creature, 
Or hevinly thing in likeness of nature ? 
Or are ye Cupids owne princesse, 
And coming are to loose me out of band ! 
Or are ye very Nature the goddesse, 
That have depainted with your hevinly hand, 
This garden full of flowris, as they stand? 
What shall I think, alace! what reverence 
Shall I mester unto your excellence ? 


This poem, which is the only well-authenticated one 
of this sovereign’s writing, has been highly commended 
by Tytler, Ellis, and Walpole, for its fancy, simpli- 
city, and feeling. James also relieved the loneliness 


of his prison by reading that amusing book, Boethius’s 
Consolations of Philosophy, to which we shall have 
occasion to allude hereafter. 

Queen Elizabeth, who wrote many poems, when in 
prison bewailed her fate in these words :— 

Oh, Fortune, how thy restless wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ! 

Witness this present prison, whither fate 
Could bear me and the joys I quit ; 

Thou causedest the guiltie to be losed 

From bonds wherein are innocents inclosed, 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death hath well deserved ; 

But by her envy can be nothing wroughte, 

So God send to my foes all they have thoughte. 

The accomplished Lady Jane Grey, and her cousin, 
Queen Mary of Scotland, both solaced hours of capti- 
vity (destined to terminate only on the scaffold) by 
learned studies. 

Charles I., when imprisoned in Carisbrook Castle, 
wrote “ Majesty in Misery, or an Imploration to the 
King of Kings ;’ a poem which, whatever may be its 
literary merits, is extremely interesting on account 
of the pathetic allusions which it contains. One ex- 
pression in this piece has become almost as familiar, 
from its striking beauty, as any passage in Hamlet or 
Othello 

Great monarch of the world, from whose power springs 

The potency and power of kings, 

Record the royal wo my suffering sings ; 

And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 

Its faculties in truth’s seraphic line, 

To track the treasons of thy foes and mine. 

The fiercest furies that do daily tread 

Upon my grief, my gray discrowned head, 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 
It is perhaps solely from their want of leisure and 
seclusion that we have so few royal poets, and it 
seems almost entirely owing to their imprisonment 
having induced them to seek solace and amusement, 
that we have any verses at all from kings and queens. 
The talent for verse lay dormant in them till a load 
of care pressed upon thera, and called for impassioned 
utterance. Oppress poetic souls, half crush them with 
power, and then, like fragrant flowers bruised, they 
emit their sweets all the more vigorously, all the 
more copiously. Sorrow will not make them “ stint 
faa though it may kill them much too 


Arthur Capel—“lion-like Capel”—tho first Lord 
Capel of Hadham, who was beheaded shortly after 
the death of Charles I. for adherence to that king’s 
cause, wrote, whilst in prison, the subjoined excellent 
lines 

That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty. 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland, having in- 
curred the displeasure of James I. for his connexion 
with the Gunpowder Plot, the court of star-chamber 
sentenced him to pay a fine of fifty thousand pounds, 
and to be imprisoned in the lower of London during 
the remainder of his life. The venerable old noble- 
man relieved his tedious imprisonment by the pursuit 
of literature, mathematics, and natural philosophy, to 
which he was much attached. For some years he 
deferred paying the enormous fine; but at length 
his estates were seized, and twenty thousand pounds 
having been levied, they were, together with himself, 
released, and he passed the remnant of his existence 
at Petworth, where he died in 1632, and, as it hap- 
pened, on Guy Fawkes’s day. 
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So far have we spoken of the li pursuits of Cun 
ond. Now ket In he har he ming 
profession. Too proud to fly, he scorned to yield ; 
While Soerates was in prison, he wrote a poetical Too weak to fight, he lost the field ; 
version of AZsop’s Fables, and ee ae and captive led away, 
with tears i brought to ° 
py hemlock, the phile The other in the volume are, A of a 
sopher was composing s hymn to Apollo. He finished Wagtail on the Walls of York Castle ; x 
it, and after he had a libation to a. pete, De The Pleasures of in which occurs the 
received the cup with composure, and d its | noble verse— 
contents with an unaltered countenance, and in a few Blest with 
the Delphic Oracle had wisest chain 
his mino eta) we ete, Se It appears that 's mind could “ play the 


field Iris news , of which he was the editor, en- 


1795, the sentence of nine month’s 


pts of melancholy feelings—the warm effusions 
of a bleeding heart. The writer amused his imagina- 
that, under the 
romantic appearance might someti 
poem in is, Toa Robin, that visited the 
prisoner’s window ; the second is, ‘Io the that 
‘was wont to 

Gild the prison’s sullen walls ; 

the third, To a Captive N 3 the fourth, To 
the Evening Star, in which he thus speaks of 


painter” at times, and so convert his ills to graces :— 
Sometimes to fairy land I rove ; 
These iron bars become a grove ; 


Who pipe and whistle on the plains ; 

The felons grim, with fetters bound, 

Are satyrs wild, with garlands crowned ; 
Their clanking chains are wreaths of flowers ; 
Their horrid cells ambrosial bowers: 

The oaths expiring on their tongues, 

Are metaniorphosed into songs ; 


Shakspeare, who makes Richard II. convert his lone 
dungeon into a busy little world, by the force of 
gination. 

Here concludes our list of prison 
forthwith bring before the reader a series of caged 
authors, who were content to express themselves in 
prose during captivity. The “Consolations of Philo- 
sophy,” an excellent work, was written in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century by Boethius, while detained, 

Senshi of death, in the tower of Pavia, and 


this loss of liberty, and at the same time to give vent 
to his sorrow, he busied himeelf in writing his treatise, 
called “The Testament of Love,” his last work, and 
the best and most important of any that he ever wrote 
in prose. Viewed with reference to the language of 


le. While read it, 
sty we we i gt = 


b 
to the censure of an evil cell, 
telling his condition with much spirit, though in a 
erg | and sorrowing mood; revealing, in the 
boldest colours, his own mistakes, as well as those of 
others, and indicating the sole remedies that are left 
to men who may be abandoned by fortune and by 
friends. We seem to sit by him in his prison, listen- 
ing to him as he pours forth, with equal force of fancy 
and elegance of expression, those bold complaints of 
his which will transmit to posterity the fairest evi- 
dence of his spirit, which his calamity might tame, 
but could not enfeeble, much less destroy. This book is 
written professedly in imitation of Boethius’s Consola- 
tions of Philosophy. In the first part of it, Love, by 
way of legacy, bequeaths to all those who follow her 
instructions the knowledge of truth from error, where- 
by they may rightly judge of the causes of cross for- 
tune, and such adversities as befall them, whether in 
their suits of love or otherwise. In the second 
she teaches the knowledge of one true God, our Crea- 
tor ; as also the state of grace, and the state of glory. 

Cervantes, when a soldier, and undergoing five 
years’ unjust imprisonment in Algiers, wrote the first 
= of his celebrated work, Don Quixote. Diego de 

1aedo’s now scarce work, entitled é His- 
toria General de Argel, published at ladolid in 
1612, contains an account of Cervantes’s captivity, and 
seems to be that which was commented on by Father 
Sarmiento, and led to the detection of the birthplace 


of the author of Don Quixote. A copy of it, 
autograph, was Canon 


ul- ing Sarmiento’s 


library. 

Geffray Mynshul, who remarks that imprisonment 
“ deprives a scholar of his preferment,” dates his cele- 
brated Essays and Characters of a Prison and Pri- 
soners (1618) from the King’s Bench, Southwark. In 
these tions to preseribe 

course ing proper for a prisoner. “In th 

chamber,” says he, “keep company with Plutareh 
and Seneca, Perkins and Greenham; the two first 
will teach thee to live well, the two latter to die well.” 

The adventurous but unfortunate Sir Walter Ra- 

igh wrote his great work, A History of the World 
(1614), while confined in the Tower of London on a 
charge of high treason. ‘The first part of this impor- 
tant undertaking when its author was in his 
sixty-second year ; and during the entire period occu- 
pied in its composition, he was lying under sentence of 
death. This hi 


of the classical w in our language : it exhibits in 


testifies both and a mind 
fertilised by extensive with the living 


ranks among the most valuable. 


_ Raleigh, the scourge of Spain! whose breast with all 


Then, active still ~ 
Explored the vast extent of ages 
‘And with his prison the world ; 


William Prynne, while enduring political imprison- 
ment, continued to write as actively, and with as bold 
@ spirit, as he had done while at liberty. 

iin Bunyan, who endured the long imprisonment 
of twelve years in Bedford jail for irregular preaching, 
not only supported himself and family by tagging laces, 
but com during his leisure moments that im- 
mortal allegory, The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Michael Hudson, during an impri 
Tower of London, composed his Divine Right of Na- 
tural and Politique Government (1647). hile im- 
Newgate, the Reverend Dr Bayly wrote 

is curious and rare book, entitled The Wall Flower 
(1650) ; and the unfortunate Dr Dodd produced his 
well known Prison Thoughts when in jai 

Maistre’s, alias Saci’s, French translation of the 
Scriptures, in thirty-two volumes, octavo, was com- 
menced by the author while confined in the Bastile ; 
the New Testament, and a considerable part of the 
Old, being finished by him during the three years and 
a-half which his imprisonment lasted. 

Lorenzo Lorenzino, a learned Italian of the early 
part of the last century, relieved the weariness of an 
imprisonment of nearly twenty years, by composing a 
treatise on Conic Sections. 

Jerome i wrote his two learned Latin 


in the 


cessantly, that the only leisure he had was what he 
ife was ly for about a y hi 
ous jailers, who at last cunsbaded thais cruelties by 
strangling him in his cell. 
Madame Roland was imprisoned for havi i 
lent her assistance to the political labours of 
band, who was home minister of France ny Bap 
stormy time of the Revolution. With nothing but a 
scaffold for her prospect, she was naturally induced to 
seek the esteem of posterity as a consolation for the 
injustice of her contemporaries, and to aim at future 
of compensation for an untimely death. 
it was she seemed to separate her reputation from 
that of her husband, in whose political and scientific 
pursuits she had ever taken an active but silent in- 
own name. But was not actuated solely 
a desire to vindicate her reputation from the 
jealous malevolence of her enemies, nor by the mere 
desire of fame : every page of her work (An Appeal 
to Impartial Posterity, as the English edition of 1796 
is entitled) shows that her great anxiety and chief 
design was to repel the calumnious charges heaped 
upon her husband, and to do honour to his memory, in 
case he himself should not have it in his power to write 
his last justification. Her editor assures us that she 
composed the seven hundred and eighty-six octavo 
pages of her work in the short space of seven weeks, 
while her own fate—death at the block—was before 


was executed in November 1793, and her husband, 
unable to endure her loss, committed suicide. 

Zachariah Jackson, an intelligent English printer, 
suffered eleven J grad captivity in France. In the 
latter period his gloomy seclusion, labouring at 
times under indisposition, and with the guillotine 
seeming to threaten him, he contrived almost to for- 
ade misery by studying the writings of the match- 

e, obscure passages to dissi 
the iat which veiled their beauties. Tho seal ot 

is prisoner’s Genk Justified, 
(1819). J 4 

Dr Freind wrote hie entertaining and valuable 
History of Medicine while he was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, on suspicion of 
in Bi Atterbury’s plot. 

Silvio Pellico, the modern Italian liberal, while im- 
prisoned in the dungeon of Spielberg, bore his fate 
uneomplainingly, his mind having been early disci 
lined, and habituated to cherish the highest 
solations. ‘The elevated but dis 
and resources which he had cultivated, avai 
much in confinement, which, to him, was 
condition of perfect deprivation and horro’ 
proved to others. Delicate as he was in frame, 
mind enabled him to withstand that terrific sco 


EEE 


of reason—utter solitude—by the aid of stro mon 
discipline. In his captivity, he adopted what he 
tormed life of study end a Ife of ection; the former 
adapted to the intellectual use of the human faculties, 
and the latter to the moral or tical use of them, 
“ His life of study,” says his “was con- 
ducted by certain mechanical rules, what 


* From Thomson's poem of Liberty.” 


The sage, the patriot, and the hero burned : 
Nor sunk his vigour when a coward reign - 
The warrior fettered, and at last resigned, 
: To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe. ‘ 
So glorious, or so base, as those he proved, 
In which he conquered, and in which he bied.* 
Ferrara, under the imputation of being deranged. 
Buchanan commenced ths chagune Latin version of the | 
- Psalms while lying in prison at Coimbra, in Portugal. 
Singular enough, was aleo while he was captive sol- ‘ 
dier in a Portuguese dungeon, that Ben Jonson com- — a 
salms. Christopher Smart, while confined in a mad- 
house, wrote, with charcoal, various religious poems on 
the walls of his cell, ee 
inscribe those passages which were more particularly 
serious. One of these effusions is the fine Song of While wretched female prisoners, lo! 
David, perhaps the only composition of the first three- Are Dian’s nymphs of virgin snow. 
fourths of the last century in which the cold rhetorical | One would fancy the t had taken a hint from 
restraints of time are re ee broken through ; 
an effect, we fear, only attri utable to the derange- 
ment of the author, though one which we may well 
prize when we read such stanzas as the following :— 
; . He sung of God, the mighty source 
Of all things, the stupendous force n and Un the W ooden Horse, during t ma ot 
On which all things depend ; vity to which he was subjected by the Turks, w 
From whose right . beneath whose eycs, they conquered the Island of Cyprus. He was en- 
Ee ed tirely deprived of books, and compelled to toil so in- 
The world, the clustering spheres he made, when he was not even allowed the use o ’ 
~ Soon after Chaucer had privately returned from Zea- 
The multitudinous abyss, land to England, he was discovered, seized, and sent 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, to prison, where he was at first treated with great 
nd Wisdom hides her skill. > 4 and severity for his attachment to the cause 
Tell them I am, Jehovah said the Duke of Lancaster. To console himself under 
To Moses, while earth heard in dread, | 
And, smitten to the heart, 
At once above, beneath, around, 
All nature, without voice or sound, 
The poet Wither, when in prison, wrote the ensuing |The time when it was written, this work is very 
‘verses on his muse 
. In my former days of bliss, 
: Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw, 
I could some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height, ; 
By the meanest objéct's sight ; | 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough's rustling ; 
Or a daisy whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, | 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infuse in me, 
Than all nature's beauties can, 
In some other wiser man. 
this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness ! 
Richard Lovelace wrote several poems — im- 
prisonment, and amongst them was a — to Althea, her eyes, and the fate of her beloved husband was in 
which was set to music by Dr John Wilson. The | suspense ; and yt, though thus writing in the midst 
last verse is admirable, and will remind the reader of of the most trying sorrows and alarms of every 
: Lord Capel’s verse, already quoted :— | kind, her manuscript had scarcely an erasure. She 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free ; 
y such liberty. 
‘ames Montgomery’s political writi i 
upon him, in 
imprisonment in York Uastie. He there, it ap 
: gence; “ says “every comfort and 
commodation I could desire.” Yet in the preface to 
his now very rare little book, entitled Prison Amuse- 
ments (1787), consisting of poems which he wrote 
during his incarceration, he says, “ ‘These pieces were 
composed in bitter moments, amid the horrors of a 
| under the pressure of sickness. . were the 
its style one of the most perfect models we possess of : 
a . dine that easy but vigorous and graphic eloquence, whi 
: 
a M 
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chronology, matics, the fine arts ; and, in pro- 
rtion as each acquired a proficiency, he spoke one 
in Pronch, ensther in: Latin, 


and a fourth in English. This, which was considered 
as passive, was invariably completed by the 
active study, which enjoined the one who felt 
equal to the task should collect and condense his 
thoughts upon a given subject, and apply himself to the 
uction of some work ; a process which at times, 


creeds and sects, and one to which each of 

prisoners devoted himself by a philosophic vow, pro- 
nounced either on the day of their sentence, or on the 
next, in the following words, as given by Maroncelli 
himself :—‘ Calamity, not justice, hath stricken us ; 
let us show that it hath stricken men, not children. 


with magnanimity ; his 


For justice, truth, and liberty we sigh. 
Shall calamity have the effect of erasing words like 
these? Rather let us subdue, and not be subdued by 
it. If any captive survive to see light, let him be 
witness for the others here condemned to perpetual 
darkness, and let our vow be fulfilled without re- 
ference to the inhumanity of those who oppress us. 
This shall only be allowed to act as an incentive to a 
higher degree of virtue ; we prepare ourselves to 
attain it, and to learn to rejoice in the necessity im- 
—- us of improving our hearts and minds.’ 
us Silvio Pellico and Maroncelli adorned the deso- 
lation of life in the caverns of Spielberg with a beauty, 
and ennobled, it with a glory of mind, which, in the 
future annals of their race and country, will form one 
of those bright Dae in the long waste of history, the 
memory of which serves to redeem the character of 
man in his own eyes.” Pellico amused himself also 
in observing insects that visited his dungeon. “ Being 
almost deprived of human society, I one day,” says he, 
“ made Saar with some ants upon my win- 
dow ; I fed them ; they went away, and ere long, the 
lace was thronged with those little insects, as if come 
by invitation. A spider, too, had weaved a noble 
ifice upon my walls, and I often gave him a feast of 
gnats or flies, which were extremely annoying to me, 
and which he liked much better than I did. I got 
quite accustomed to the sight of him ; he would run 
over my bed, and come and take the precious morsels 
out of my hand.” Immediately on his imprisonment, 
Pellico commenced writing his interesting autobio- 
graphy, entitled My Ten Years’ Imprisonment, to 
which his fellow-prisoner Maroncelli has published 

= 

erhaps to none can imprisonment prove more irk- 
some than to those whose deli ht has been in exploring 
mountain, wood, and field. et two naturalists, who 
were confined together in the King’s Bench prison, 
contrived to pass their time somewhat agreeably in 
philosophic investigations. One, the son of an emi- 
nent ornithologist, employed his leisure in ‘orming 
chemical experiments, and became a firm believer in 
alchemy, although he failed to produce gold enough to 
effect his liberation. Fancy-work ntry was a 
favourite occupation with him ; and his ingenuity 
was also displayed in converting watch keys into 
duelling pistols for fleas to settle their affairs of 
honour. The other prisoner had once possessed a 
very extensive and valuable museum, which was dis- 
on the eve of his difficulties, Sixteen years 
dwelt within that prison’s high and dingy walls, 
never going beyond them for a moment, yet he was 
ever full of entomological enthusiasm and worldly 
hope, always fondly deceiving himself that in a few 
more weeks his case in Chancery would terminate 
in his favour, effecting — the replenishment of 
his purse, and his immediate liberation. Year after 
ear rolled over him, snatching away the bloom from 
cheeks, and sprinkling his hair with gray, yet this 
one hope never abandoned him. “ A few weeks more,” 
he would say, “and I will be rambling once again on 
my native mountains of Wales. Look here at the 
prime nets I have just contrived for collecting speci- 
mens when I leave this place.” In his window-sill he 
raised luxuriant sweet-peas, nasturtiums, and other 
pretty climbing plants, Then he had, as company, 
some choice sliiea. singular cross-breeds of white, 
brown, and tortoise-shell mice, and many caterpillars, 
whose transformations were a great source of amuse- 


ment to him. His reading was chiefly confined to the 
scientific eo ich were his newspapers; for 
the record of scme naturalist having caught a rare 
insect, or & new species, at such and such a place, was 
to him the most important of all intelligence then 
stirring in the world. The capture of the rare wood- 
leopard moth, one of the many insects he had 
ceeded in alluring to his window by means of a bait 
of new honey warmed, constituted the grand incident 
in his life of long imprisonment. These amusements 
were strangely voted by a course of experiments in 
the culinary or conservative art, in which he was 
greatly encouraged by his fellow-prisoners, who highly 
applauded the genius he displayed in inventing new 
les. He was at once the 
Linneus and the Ude of the prison-house. In one re- 
spect he was a singular contrast to all the captives we 
have had occasion to mention : he disliked, or rather 
positively hated all poetry ; and if a line were quoted 
in his hearing, he would rail for hours against the folly 
and sin of speaking or writing anything but plain 
rose. A unique moth, or a well-pickled onion, was 
more precious to him than either Milton or Burns. 
He would have bastinadoed all the poets in the uni- 
a , if he had had the power and the opportunity to 
80. 


STORIES OF BROTHERS. 
VINCENT SINCLAIR. 


Towarps the end of the last century, Mr Sinclair, a 
rich West India planter, on succeeding unexpectedly 
to the estate of his forefathers, came home to the 
north of Scotland, bringing with him a little boy of 
some seven years old, as yet his sole offspring, and 
the pet and plaything of his solitary existence in one 
of the smaller of the Leeward Islands. 

’ The child was fair for his class, his mother having 
been a Creole, whose grace and gentleness he inhe- 
rited ; and all the spoiling inseparable from a rich 
man’s darling, in a distant colony, had attended on 
little Vincent up to the hour of his setting foot in Scot- 
land. If, in the hurry of his father’s avocations, his 
attention had been from that moment gradually with- 
drawn from the boy, perhaps the novelty of all around 
might have reconciled him to any change then made 
in his position. A school, however inferior, with 
plenty of companions, a home, however humble, with 
English sights and English kindness, would have 
speedily weaned ene so young from pomp and luxury. 
But things were less mercifully and more selfishly 
ordered ; and after passing through a fresh ordeal of 
idolatry (as their rich brother’s pet) from a pair of 
kind but weak old maiden ladies, the child was in- 
stalled, with all the tacit privileges of an heir-apparent, 
as an inmate of Durnish Hall. 

A year or two passed thus over his little head, with 
no more of moral discipline to counterbalance the 
most cruel indulgence, than an hour’s daily lesson in 
reading from the village schoolmaster, when the fre- 
quent truant could be caught to endure the infliction. 
His father, whose tropical habits were of too long 
standing for the keen air of the north to cure, dozed 
away existence pretty much as in the West Indies ; 
except that he smoked at the fireside instead of in the 
veranda, and drank whisky toddy instead of rum 
punch or sangaree. 

He would no more have taken the trouble of asking 
any of the neighbouring misses to marry him, than he 
could bring himself to encounter that of necessary 
repairs on the old mansion. But as wealthy gentle- 
men of his ‘temper are precisely those whom active 
young ladies count it a pleasure to save the fatigues 
of courtship, Mr Sinclair became naturally the prey 
of one of his next door neighbour’s seven unmarried 
daughters. That he did happen to fall into the toils 
of the one of the Miss Macmurdos, of all others the 
individual precisely least to his taste and fancy, signi- 
fied little to a man with whom exemption from all 
exertion had become the chief good of life, and who 
felt that the same ability—akin to the dexterity with 
which a clever conjurer forces into your hand the card 
you had determined on avoiding—which made him 
Miss Bell Macmurdo’s husband, would save him all 
trouble in the conduct of their joint affairs. 

In this fancy for becoming a cipher, she was just 
the woman to humour him, though her indulgence on 
other points soon found its limits. Her first attempt 
at direct interference was on one which a few months 
or years before might have been “ kittle” indeed, and 
which still maintained some hold on the father’s facile 
character, namely, the place occupied in the house 
and its proprietor’s affections by young Vincent. To 
make the father dislike his child, little effort was now 
necessary ; for the boy, like all spoilt children, was 
sometimes troublesome, and Mr Sinclair hated trouble. 
But to send him from the house, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been consistent and mereiful, 
he had not energy; and the new lady saw it was per- 
haps as well for her purpose that he should vegetate, 


a neglected weed, under the roof he had lately been 
heir to, until a son of her own should make his pre- 
sence a reproach, and his absence desirable. 

Nothing in the meantime was wanting to impress 
on a naturally gentle and sensitive, though hitherto 
indulged boy, a feeling of his descent in the scale of * 
society. Private hours at the hall were exchanged 
for lessons more efficient, if less optional, at the parish 
school, whose very paupers were not at a loss for flowers 
of eloquence indicative of their conscious superiority 
over the quondam young laird. If the schoolmaster 
(a bad specimen of a generally respectable class) had 
been paid to beat and snub instead of teaching him, 
he could not have entered into the spirit of the lady’s 
instructions more completely ; and but for his own 
West Indian quickness, and the sympathy he excited 
in a big lad from the same quartér, who was 
mensuration to qualify him for taking charge of an 
estate, he would have left school the same 
being he entered it. 

All the long holidays would have been spent in the 
ignoble vocation assigned him of tending a small flock 
of sheep, had not the lad above-mentioned, who 
boarded with the clergyman, given him, with that 


and scantily fed themselves to have much time or food 


to spare. 

So passed, amid slights and neglects of every kind, 
and on what Seripture emphatically calls the “ bread 
of affliction,’ watered with many a bitter tear, that 
tenth year of Vincent’s life which saw all prospect of 
even toleration for him at home extinguished by the 


hetic sou) of one not without pride, and the steady 
riendship of his elder associate, had saved her 
necessity. When sought for to be ejected, Vincent 
was nowhere to be found ; and a letter from the good 
clergyman, addressed to the once more awakened 
[ite his ows hands, claimed, with an 
into his own i with an authorit. 

vain by his wife, a small sum to indemnify against 
loss the kind youth who had shared, to transport the 
child back with him to their native west, the pittance 


something for himself. 
. Tropi ts are precocious, poverty, 
though a atern nurs, is «rapid teacher By the time 
that the young overseer, who, meanwhile, took the 
boy to board with him at the plantation, and initiated 
him into all its operations, was raised by his merits 
and steadiness to a more responsible situation in the 
island, Vincent was fit, at eighteen, to take his place ; 
looking at that age like five-and-twenty in Euro 


Long before he could earn Soa nay, from the 
moment his friend had wherewithal for te, he ceased 
to be a pensioner on his father’s reluctant bounty ; 
and from that parent’s increasing domestic thraldom 
and infirmities, it is doubtful if young Vincent’s ex- 
istence was thenceforward even occasionally remem- 


Family anno —! there were to tinge the 
last years of Mr Sinclair with retributive bitterness. 


nious 


g overseer’s entrance on office, 
a little cask of rum, with whose exquisite flavour the 
manse, on special occasions, was literally ‘umed, 
accompanied by a letter overflowing with modest 
gratitude, and of inquiries respecting the health 


and circumstances of his father and family. 

The death of the former, just five-and-twenty years 
after his son’s di 
way, with many 


had no sooner found its 
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is possible to be known into several classes, and these 
again into particular courses, the process of which 
served to revive what he had before known, and, in : 
some emer os to increase his stock of knowledge. , 
‘When confined in the same dungeon with his friend . 
Maroncelli, he pursued the same plan ; and they thus | 
acquired repositories, more or less abundant, through 
which each took his separate course of knowledge, ex- 
cept in cases where the memory of one proved treacher- 
instructions in a branch unknown to the other. e . 
day was devoted to repetitions of history, another to 
those of philosophy, a third to those of aphy, | ; 
| 
int of strong in ectul nsion—as in ie case | 
of Newton extracting the square root mentally — ; 
arrives at complete execution. No one, by this a 
ever degree of solitude or captivit: ma to |. - 
be—namely, the study of with the mating Beentleman’s connivance, not orly many a lesson, but 
himself better ; a study wholly independent of varyin, many a dinner; for his getting any at the hall was 
| 
Every condition has its duties ; and the first duty of 
the unhappy, be he captive or be he free, is to suffer . 
mustortune ; aD ¢ third to pardon. Already was birth of an heir to his father. In this hour of her 
written in our hearts— consummated triumph, the “leddy” had resolved to 
allowed himself for passage money and outfit. 
“It would be a shame that he or any one should be 
a loser by showing kindness to my poor ill-used boy !”” : 
exclaimed the for-once-roused father ; and under the 
influence of the temporary excitement, an order was 
drawn out to a West Indian correspondent, not only ; 
covering present expenses, but authorising him to : 
advance, though to a very limited extent, what was 
needful for the boy’s maintenance until able to do P 
| 
| pinched and plundered him, to compensate for the 
want of settlements, which fear of losing the match +@ 
altogether had made her friends afraid to press. West ~ 
Indian property, in which his funds were still chiefly ‘ 
embarked, experienced its first serious depression ; 
and under his own utter negligence, and the parsimo- 
mmm management of his wife’s grasping father, his 
barren patrimonial acres yielded little to make up the ' 
deficit. ‘Ad length he died, leasing large Seung 
family half educated and ae provided for, a 
widow, who had outwitted herself ey intrusting her Hy 
scrapings to gos relations, nearly destitute, and ; 
the estate so encumbered as to make his eldest son, a 
the boy whose birth had given Vincent his congé, little 
better off than his brothers and sisters. ae 
For some years previous, nothing had been heard ee) 
‘| in ——shire of Vincent or his fortunes. Once, on the ae 
: 
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unsuspected visit was paid to the now deserted scene 
ot his boyish joys and sorrows ; and many a good deed 
achieved in favour of its scattered 


i 
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“if 
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He 


il 
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i 
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bulk of his fortune on little Vincent, and returned 
his own secluded 


voyage was made in a merchant brig, amid bales 
and m children. Mr Ol narrates the | ; 
incidents of this “forty thousand miles’ trip” in a 


pleasant but juvenile style ; his main error 


m being occasionally over-minute, and in dwelling on ; 


incidents which a more pi hand would have 


dismissed, and that, too, with greater effect, by a 
single dash of the pen. Waiving these imperfections, 
the volume is readable eno and will furnish those 


a full share of detail, but as most of our readers must 
and their equipments, we pass over the opening c 
ters, only quoting the fact “that the vessel was 
temperance ship, and that out of the thirty or forty 
to the sins How Lenten, 
This is high] itable to the commercial navy of 
Ameri in i to the whalers, as we are 
informed that the proportion of temperance vessels is 
much greater among them than in any other de 
ment of the marine. The voyage southward to Cape 
Horn had of course many novelties for a landsman 
like Mr Olmsted : hence his readers are treated with 
accounts of—a man overboard, the Gulf stream, lunar 
rainbows, of the ocean, flying-fish, 
crossing the line, and similar phenomena and occur- 
rences, which have been described almost every 
voyager during the last three hun years. By and 
Sore, © y neared the field of action ; and on 

224 December, “There she blo-o-o-ws” sounded 
several times from mast-head. A school of sperm 
whales was now in sight, and the boats were instantly 

wered—— 


lo 

“* Captain’s boat’s after them—there he stands ready 
to give it to him—don’t miss, Tom (the name of a 
boat-steerer)—don’t, for gracious sake—oh dear, he’s 


hove up—there goes flukes— white waters—Mr Bab- 
cock’s goes on to them—there he gives it to 
him, hurrah ’ Such were some of the exclamations 


from the forecastle. ‘One boat’s fast ! shouted the 


stationary ; or 

exhausted with pain and the violence 

efforts, comes up to 

down again ing the 

* Another boat’s a 
the 


his 
breathe, when he receives another 


thusiasm by all on deck. ‘There he 
earts him!’ as the boat was hurried over the waves 


Meanwhile the whale that had been first struck, 
exhausted with pain and the loss of blood, which 
tinged the sea with a crimson hue in his wake, begins 
to exhibit signs of giving up the contest. He ran wildly 
r ‘lashing the sea with his flukes, and throwing 
himself out of water, while a erimson spray was blown 
into the air, telling that he is ‘in his flurry,’ or in the 
agonies of death. ‘The boat to which was fast 
drew off to a respectful distance to await the fearful 
struggle, which terminated in a few minutes, and the 


* Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. To which are added Obser- 
tho Chenery, and Custeme, snd Missionary 


New York. Appleton and Co. 


the 


pieces. 
{ blubber, others are en 


‘were scarcely out of my mouth 


i 


we took this morning must have measured about 

feet, and the smaller about twenty-five feet. 

length of the head was not far from twelve feet in 

» and contained a cavity large enough to 

two or three men after the oil (seventy or eight 

lons) had been dipped eg 
e 


“<4 


Sees 


5 


Some of the men are down among 
in sliding the tubs to 
ion of blubber, and in 


main-hatch for 


watch, with one or two boat-steerers, or the best men 
in his watch, Spe ee the try-works, The fire is 
commenced with pieces of dry wood, and is afterwards. 


preserved from corruption. As the boiling point of 
oil is far above that water, the leat requied of 
very high tem ure, as is strikingly illustrated by 
the melting of solder off from any tin vessel intro- 
duced into the fluid. Great care is required in trying 
out to prevent the oil from being burnt, and also to 
guard against the danger of water getting into the 
boiling cauldrons, which would immediately dash up 
in steam, and throw their contents around in every 
direction. Hence this process is very hazardous in 
boisterous weather, and appears to be Sneeees 
enough at any time. When the oil has been boiled 
sufficiently it will crepitate sharply if a little water 
is sprinkled upon it. The scraps are now taken out 
and thrown into a tub with a perforated bottom, to 
like pieces ied pork, and taste very much li 
it, as I can testify from experience. Fresh pieces of 
blubber are now introduced into the pots, and the oil 
is bailed out into the cooler, a large copper 
vessel, capable of holding from six to ten Is, pro- 
vided with a stop-cock into the side, with a per- 
forated plate before it to prevent the escape of fine 
sera) may happen to be floating about. The 
oil is drawn off from the cooler into the deck-pot, a 
large spare iron pot, from which, while warm, it is 
poured into casks, which shrink as the oil grows cold, 
thus allowing the hoops to be forced on farther than 
could ot ise be driven.” 

reader must not suppose, however, that the 
whale is always so easily and profitably captured. Some 
of those taken by the “ North America” gave capital 
sport, and now and then a boat was capsized or stove 
to pieces, or suddenly drawn smack to the bottom 
when the infuriated leviathan had not line enough 
for his terrific death-struggles. But what Mr Olm- 
sted saw and met with personally was nothing to 
what he relates as the fate of the “Essex” of Nan- 
tucket, a whaler which was run down by a bull-whale 
about the beginning of the century :—* I observed (says 
the mate of the unfortunate vessel) avery eee 8 
maceti whale, as well as I could judge t eighty- 
five feet inlength. He broke water about twenty rods off 
our weather-bow, and was lying quietly with his head 
in a direction for the ship. He spouted two or three 
times, and then disappeared. In less than three 
seconds he came up again about the length of the 
ship off, and made directly for us at the rate of about 
three knots. The ship was then going with about the 
same velocity. His appearance and attitude gave us 
at first no alarm; but while I stood vas be 
movements, and observing him but a ship’s length off, 


‘| coming down for us with great celerity, I involunta- 


g 
rily ordered the boy at the helm to put it hard u 
to sheer off and avoid him. The w 
re he came down 
upon us at full speed, and struck the ship with his 
head just forward of the forechains, He gave us such 
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eessor), breathing nothing but duty and filial respect en by tne is now abando and pursuit is given in another 
the memory of the dead, and reiterating the former marks the resting place of the good Creole and his | direction. As the whale is a dark object, and rises bi 
ee ueries concerning the state and condition | “ Highland Mary. but little above the surface of the sea, he is not readily 
of the fepllions. discerned without this precautionary measure. In the ot 
tho weiter grotefelly seknowieiged, bed course of half an hour the second whale ‘turned up,’ P 
smiled upon his path. discarded outeast was not| INCIDENTS OF A WHALING VOYAGE. | and the boats abandoning the chase after the others, ; 
ont abe. ond his most sanguine anticipations, P a3 r returned to the ship, towing the captured whales.” 
Fey peyene and consideration which derived | T° some minds the incidents of a South Sea whaling | "771.9 arrival of the whales furnished Mr Olmsted a 
ight and | possess greater interest and excitement with fresh matter to dilate upon, and hence we have a 
Rocmumablo cucdact throwsh life. Havi on the loss | ‘88. field-sports in the prairies of the Far West, a dissertation on the varieties of whale, their compa- ¥ 
original thfal “patron oud bed, beaee or adventures in the jungles of India. So at least | rative commercial values, the mode of cutting up the n 
Toges ith fis nati island, he had transported | ‘hey sppeared to Francis Allyn Olmsted, who en-| biubber, “trying out,” and other processes, to the if 
akill, joyed the pleasure of a two years’ cruise in 1839 and final stowing away of the oil. The process of “ trying 
estate in a South American colony, where no consi- 1840, and who has nig Ay orem to the American public | oy” ig well described by our author, and as it presents h 
hade of to pes that the incidents and a vivid picture of the a 
deration of birth or co operated may find ing like ki 
vent a man of rare judgment and ability from rising pathy in the breasts of as . a : ‘ 
Yet lovely a Tied 4 home which had | account of some chronic debility, was admonished = g 
heart yearned over = the unknown bro- | *@ 8ek for a while a milder climate than that of t 
cast him forth so rudely, to | New York. He accordingly fixed on the Pacific, and i 
thers and sisters whom mover been perms went out as a passenger in the whale-ship “ North h 
| end of 1839. The outward voyage lay by the Azo the 
agnitude of the case, 
Fayal, and round Cape Horn; the cruise on the Chinas t 
uently dipped from this cavity. The head oil and t 
and Society Islands, whither the “North America” | fare immediately committed to the try-pots, while ‘ 
was driven in a disabled state ; and his homeward | 41. blubber in the blubber-room is cut up into angu- t 
ar pieces of two feet in length perhaps, by one foot ' 
‘ 
: the minister’s means many an Leaving the t tiful hart of Now Lends 
the 11th October 1839, our suthor enters upon s new side, near the try-works ; others still are employed 
clement, and everything above, beneath, and around | about the mineing-horse, while the officer of the 
won, fine young man, was with is rogment, | it for, servation and wonder, The 
anonymously bought proviso 
allot his conte income supported with great intensity by the ‘ scraps,’ or re- 
arising from it, in addition to the pittance secured to fase pieces of blubber, from which the oil has been tried 
her by law. out. The oil must be boiled in order to expel every- 
Of this return of good for her delicate-minded thing of a watery nature that — have been mingled 
benefactor, from vr aeet toe tue toalinge of his fathor’s with it in its natural state, otherwise it cannot be 
, when assured of the gratitude of the humbled and 
softened woman, he steadily declined intruding on her 
gr iscences. For his brothers 
at college, sisters at school, he secured every ad- 
vantage their birth entitled them to, but which their 
means denied ; and then, poorer by several thousands 
than when he landed on its shores, he again left once | 
minister) who, by keeping to- | 
dy with his young . 
The now staid and childless widow, for she had been | 
married and bereaved in the interval, had no tie to | 
rm hemisphere | 
regret having 
; to so unexceptionable 
r two short years of 
was dissolved by her 
| 
hand ship-keeper, who had gone aloft. As I watched the | 
vtook,, | boats through the spy-glass, I saw one of them run- | 
7 ride. | RiP swiftly through the water with its oars ‘ peaked,’ | 
mam, | that is, with their blades elevated high up upon each | 
le 
re | 
| with @ long line of foam after her-—*spade his flukes 
| —touch him in the tender spot ” 
jloons from afar. A sweet 
among whom a dark-haired | 
: last nor least, flourished | 
rried sister, whose dowery | 
El Dorado, was on a visit to | 
and another, still single be- | 
uge animal ‘turned up,’ or rolled over on oe 
‘ now harmless, the spoil of his daring captors. When 
thoes are other whales in sight, the whale I 
@ year or more, # to go from so much warmth | 
ve ; ividing “ gowd in gowpens” all 
the other mombers of lil father’s family, le settled the Olmsted. | 
4 
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an appalling and tremendous jar as 
bled for a few minutes like a leaf. We looked at each 
other in perfect amazement, deprived almost of the 
power of speech. Many minutes elapsed before we 
were able to accident, 
which time he under t ip, grazing ee 
as he went along, came up aengdlie her to leeward, 
and lay on the top of the water, apparently stunned 
with the violence of the blow, for the s of a 
minute. He then suddenly started off in a direction to 
leeward. After a few moments’ reflection, and re- 
covering in some measure from the consternation that 
had seized us, I of course concluded that he had stove 
a hole in the ship, and that it would be necessary to 
set the pumps a-going. Accordingly they were 
rigged, but had not been in operation more than one 
minute, before I perceived the head of the ship to be 
gradually settling down in the water. I then ordered 
the signal to be set for the other boats, at that time 
in pursuit of whales ; which I had scarcely despatched, 
ore I again discovered the whale apparently in 
convulsions on the top of the water, about one hur- 
dred rods to leeward. He was enveloped in the foam 
that his continued and violent thrashing about in 
the water bad created around him, and I could 
distinctly see him smite his jaws together as if dis- 
tracted with rage and fury. He remained a short 
time in this situation, and then started off with great 
velocity across the bows of the ship to windward. B 
this time the ship had settled down a considerable 
distance in the water, and I gave her up as lost. I, 
however, ordered the pumps to be kept cons<antly 
*going, and endeavoured to collect my thoughts for the 
occasion. I turned to the boats, two of which we 
then had with the ship, with an intention of clearing 
them — and getting all things ready to embark in 
them, if there should be no other resource left. While 
my attention was thus engaged for a moment, I 
was roused by the cry of the man at the hatchway, 
* Here he is; he is making for us again!’ I turned 
round and saw the whale about one hundred rods 
directly ahead of us, coming down with apparent} 
twice his ordinary speed, and to me it appeared wit 
tenfold fury and vengeance in his aspect. The surf 
flew in all directions, and his course towards us was 
marked by a white foam of a rod in width, which he 
made with a continual violent thrashing of his tail. 
His head was about half out of water, and in that 
hem 2 he came upon and again struck the ship. I was 
in hopes, when I descried him making for us, that by 
putting the ship away immediately, 1 should be able 
to cross the line of his approach before he could get 
up to us, and thus avoid what I knew if he should 
strike us again would be our inevitable destruction. I 
called out to the helmsman ‘ hard up,’ but she had not 
fallen off more than a point before we took the second 
shock. I should judge the speed of the ship at this 
time to have been about three knots, and that of the 
whale about six. He struck her to windward directly 
under the cathead, and completely stove in her bows. 
He passed under the ship again, went off to leeward, 
and we saw no more of him.” 

This dreadful disaster occurred many hundred 
leagues from land ; and the crew, consisting of twenty 
hands, had recourse to their boats, hastily seizing from 
the foundering vessel what provisions and equipments 
they could secure. One boat, with six men, was never 
heard of afterwards, and the crews of the other two 
wero om up at sea, after having been forced to 
draw lots to decide which of their number should be 

of hunger. 
author furnishes ex- 


of the sperm whale. A 
y careless set of f a 
latter, if we may judge from the bill of fare, in a 
style which would satisfy an Esquimaux or North 
American Indian, ‘The most fortunate cruise has 
generally some little accident to detract from its 
success, and so it happened to the “ North America,” 
which struck a hidden reef near the Gallopagos, and 
was thus obliged to put into one of the Sandwich 
Islands for repairs. ‘This brought Mr Olmsted into 
new and unexpected relations ; and finally led to his 
separation from the whaler. He visited several of the 
Sandwich and Society Islands, made excursions into 
the interiors, and noted the manners and customs of 
the natives ; but his account of these will more ap- 
priately form the subject of a succeeding notice. 
Tn "the meanwhile we take leave of Mr Olmsted's 
“ whaling incidents” by quoting the following sensible 
recommendation to landsmen and invalids who, like 
himself, may, in pursuit of health and pleasure, betake 
themselves to the bosom of old ocean :—* To the in- 
valid pro to take a voyage for the recovery of 
his health, a whale-ship, under some circumstances, 
offers many inducements over any other mode of con- 
veyance. excitement of whaling operations ; the 
preparation of the boats and their armaments ; the 
eager enthusiasm displayed whenever anything is seen 
by the lookouts ; the dropping of books, writing, tailor- 


nearly threw us 
and violently as if she struck a and trem- 


attack, all combine in a variety of highly es sr | 


scenes such as cannot but be favourable to the heal: 
of the invalid. Let me especially recommend to such 
individuals to take a warm and active interest in 
everything see; and particularly to exclude 
ennui, that incu i 


upon the irits of invalids, which 


TEARS ROBBED OF SENTIMENT. 


Poets, who invariably couple tears with the highest 
flights of imagination, and employ them to depict the 
strongest of human emotions, would doubtless consider 
it a desecration to find them submitted to chemical 
analysis. Sentiment apart, however, there is no reason 
whatever why investigation should be withheld from 
nature’s excellent eye-water, or why its functions 


should not be described. Besides, the analysis will be 
correctness of 


found to bear out in some instances the 
several poetical tropes. 

The investigations of the celebrated French che- 
mists, Fourcroy and Vauquelin, proved that the basis 
of tears is water, which holds in solution a small 
quantity of animal matter called mucus. The water 
is also said to contain minute proportions of sea-salt, 
soda, phosphate of soda, and phosphate of lime. Thus 
the Grecian bards, who frequently gave to tears the 
epithet “salt,” were truthfully poetical; as are their 
modern copyists. “Bitter” tears, so often used in 
poetry of the present day—particularly that of the 
French—is a piece of pure imagination. The term 
“ scalding” tears comes nearer to fact, for after much 
weeping, the organs take on an inflammatory action, 
which may possibly increase the temperature of the 
fluid. But the most happy poetical epithet is “ crys- 
tal tears ;” for on leaving a tear todry, the water eva- 
porates, and the salts which remain behind are found— 
when inspected through a microscope—to arrange 
themselves in serrated lines of pure crystal. The 
expression “pearly” tears is therefore utterly fal- 
lacious, unless upon the extravagant supposition that 
oysters are susceptible of tender emotions, “ Dia- 
monds” present a much better simile, but unfor- 
tunately that sparkling comparison is ly ex- 
hau: upon the eyes themselves. 

Tears are of the greatest use both morally and phy- 
sically. In the former point of view their effects are 
constantly experienced, especially by those who enjoy 
the blessings of the marriage state. They appeal with 
conclusive force to the feelings of the husband when 
judiciously shed. Is there a slight misunderstanding ? 
A few tears starting to the eyes of the beloved wife, 
and it is instantly made up. Is there a new dress 
coveted, or a grand ball to be given? Tears procure 
the one and get consent for the other. But the use 
of tears is not confined to weeping—physically they 
are necessary to the een | of the organ of sight. 
To be able fully to understand their functions, it must 
be known whence they arise. They are secreted in 
what is called the lachrymal gland ; which is a white 
flattened lobe, about the size of a large bean, lodged in 
a depression under the upper eyelid, and just above the 
ball. The fluid thus secreted finds its way to the 
exterior of the eye through seven fine canals, which— 
arranged in a half circle—descend from the secretive 
gland, and issue at the thick part of the eyelid, a little 
above the cartilage which sustains the tend The 
lachrymose fluid falls—not = J on extraordinary occa- 
sions of sorrow, but continually—into the eye through 
these little tubes; the constant winking of the lid 
spreading it over the surface of the cornea. In fact, 
tears may be considered to form a small running 
stream, its even flow oe by periodical winks, 
which clean the eye of the dust that constantly falls 


upon the cornea. The fluid makes its exit out of the 


corners of the eyes, passing through the “lachrymose 
duct” into the nose. The physical utility of tears, then, 
to animals who live in air at all times laden with dust, 
is sufficiently obvious ; for the eye would remain dry 
and dirty were it not constantly supplied with a 
limpid lavement. This supply of tears is only stopped 


when the organ ceases to be exposed to the action of 


external objects, as during sleep—a state more neces- 
sary to the regeneration and well-being of the eye 
than to any of the less delicate parts of the human 
machine. For the ordinary requirements of the 
waking state but a very small quantity of the fluid 
would be necessary ; but during sleep a large’ reserve 
is secreted; so that in case of the eye meeting at 


or acrid, the evil effect is warded jody ta instant 
of decrease action 


moral feelings produces the physical effect? How is 
it that in moments of mental suffering we are con- 


of the nervous system which produces ; others to 
the flow of blood to the head, which takes place on such 
occasions. Excessive joy sometimes calls forth tears, 
but not nearly so often as excess of grief; hence it has 
been inferred, though not very logically, that mankind 
is more sensible of pain than 


P 
ing it bright, the better to adapt it to the function 


urpose of washing the visual organ, ey 
so beautifully performs. Their abundant discharge is 


FEMALE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 
KENT, SURREY, AND SUSSEX, 


tract of country is girt with a belt of chalk-hills, 
which, rising from the sea about the Isle of Thanet, 
range ina westerly course over the north of Kent, 
and, passing through Surrey, return in a circular 
sweep along the south of Sussex to the Channel. A 
fringe of sand forms the union between the chalk and 
the wealden. The varied cultivation of this district, 
consisting mainly of arable land, hop-ground, orchards, 
and forest, and furnishing in various degrees, and at 
different seasons, agricultural occupation to women 
and children, attends in some measure these main dis- 
tinctions of the soil. ‘The woodland is the great/fea- 
ture of the wealden; the sand, as it rises into the 
chalk, furnishes some of the most celebrated hop- 
gardens and orchards ; and the most highly cultivated 
arable ground is found upon the chalk of the Isle of 

The yment and 

0. of women is not so varied 

in other of England. 

nerally speaking, there are few “growing or 
stock-rearing districts : hence turnip, and 
potato work is by no means common. Occasionally 
we find them at the hay-harvest, picking stones from 
the meadow-land, dropping beans, or hoeing turnips, 
but very rarely at reaping or potato work. corn 
is, in most instances, cut by contract, the men laying 
it down with the bagging-hook, and the women com- 
ing after and arranging it in sheaves. Potatoes are 
scantily grown in the district ; and all winter work is 
ee by the men and boys kept on the farms. 

@ flail is yet the almost universal instrument, and 
the thrasher is assisted in the barn principally by his 
own boys, the work being taken by contract. The 
chief employment for women is in the hop-gardens 
and orchards, and in the former there is continuous 


equal distances; and in these hillocks 
young shoots of the hop (previously nursed in 
the orchard) are ted ing the hills consists 
of digging a hole about two feet square and two feet 

@ purpose of loosening the soi depositi 

tes the future crop. When the soil 
replaced, and the hillock again com several 
young shoots are planted, if it be the year of the 
plantation ; but if it be an old one, a somewhat diffe- 
rent process is required. ‘The hillocks are then opened 
around the old root, and the young shoots pruned and 
lepped off, only leaving the requisite number for the 


uires strong muscular exertion to 
do so. It is invariably performed by the man, w 


however, receives assistance from his wife, his son, 

sometimes his daughter. T'ying is the next process ; 

that is, fasteni climbing bine to the This 

process is carried on from the moment bine has 

shot above to the time that it arrives si 

ene. ‘ying is invariably done by women, 
are 
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jing, and the hurrying upon deck, the breathless anx 
stimulated by hope ; the rating of blocks, tern 
rigging and spars as the ship is ‘ hove to,’ the lowering 
of the boats; the dash of the oars and the fearless 
Tears, then, when stripped of the sentiment with 
which poets have surrounded them, are nothing more 
than soft and salt water, intended by na fi 
are already wanting : 
ewise designe reheve the poignancy ot grie > 
Men | in some measure, counteracting the physical effects 
which that passion produces on the system. 
agriculture of these counties, embraced by the 
report of Mr Vaughan, differs in many respects 
from that of other districts in England. “It may 
be observed,” says he, “that each of these counties 
presents a great variety of external features, when 
taken by itself ; but that, when collected and compared 
together, they exhibit a remarkable unity and same- : 
ness. The great formations of the wealden clay, the 
sand, and the chalk, belong to each and all. In the core : 
of the district lies the wealden, comprising the wealds 
of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. ‘This large and central 
| work for the greater part of the year. As the cul- 
ture of the hop is peculiar to this district, it may be 
which it is conducted. The land is prepared with 
considerable attention by fallowing, — 
and cleaning : it is next thrown into rows of lit 
amples of his personal prowess in hooking albatrosses, 
oes, OS and spearing seals and dolphins ; 
we are occasionally treated to a lively picture 
of life on board a whaler, the amusements which ; 
the men indulge in, their fishing-feats, their —. 
telling, and their “ schrimshawing,” or art of fab-5 : 
ricating curiosities out of the teeth and jawbones | 
next crop ; and if blanks occur, they are filled up by 
shoots from the nursery. Opening and a the 
hills is amps | performed in February and Mareh 
by the men boys, seldom indeed by the women. 
Poling is the next process, and is performed in April, 
before the hop begins to shoot. The polg or stake, 
from eight to ten feet high, furnishes a mages to 
the climbing bine of the plant: several are fixed in 
| any time with injury, tears may make their appear- 
ance abundantly to protect the organ. Thus when an 
insect, or a particle of something hard, gets into the 
eye, the cornea is immediately suffused with tears to 
lessen the contact, and sometimes 
reign substance altogether. If the eye be irritated by 
impalpable objects, such as smoke, or some vapour more 
the hops reach+the top of the poles, it is a common 
pen of the women to fasten the bines which a 
cold, and dim the intensity of too much light. may have been blown off: this is called horsing, from 
: But how is it that the sorrowful excitement of the | a kind of ladder which they mount for the purpose, 
called the skim or nidget, which is drawn by horses 
strained to weep? This remains comparatively a | between the hills and even Be Oe en ae 
secret. Some trace the cause to the undue excitement | the earth and removing weeds. ‘1 are care- ‘ 
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fully led by boys in this , and the instrument 
is a the seed of the hop is 


that it be carefully and speedily done, and hence the 
annual inflax of Irish ak Londoners to the hop 
The men cut the bines and remove the 


chips and broken ends of poles ; this is called chog- 
clearing, and is performed by women and children. 
The good poles are stripped and stacked by the men 
and boys, who also prepare them in spring by an 
off the bark. Spudding—that is, loosening the groun 
between the hillocks with a three-pronged fork—is 
performed in winter by men and boys, while women 
are often, at this season, employed in rag-choppi , or 
g manure against the opening of the hills 
sprin, Thus it will be seen that hop-growing is 
one of the most difficult and laborious duties of the 
farmer, its culture requiring an all but ceaseless round 
of watchfulness and toil. In some parts of Kent, as 
around Maidstone, there are many thousand acres of 
orchard land, and in these women and children are 
much employed in weeding, gathering fruit, and the 


The hours during which female labour is continued 
are variable in these counties, owing to the almost 
universal practice of doing all sorts of work by con- 
tract ; that is, at so much per acre, per bushel, and 
#0 on. ‘The time of work and hours of meals are 
fixed at the discretion of the labourer, who is naturally 
anxious to earn as much as possible. On arable farms, 
from seven to five o’clock, or from eight to six, are men- 
tioned as the common hours; in orchards, they are 

rally from six to six ; and in the hop plantations, 
fe hens of work with the season. In no case 
ean there be said to be undue hours. With regard 
to it is still more difficult to strike an average, 
tholgh we may mention eightpence, tenpence, and a 
shilling per day, as most common on arable farms ; 
tenpence and a shilling in orchards ; one shilling and 
sixpence on the harvest-field ; and from one shilling 
to two shillings in hop plantations, according to the 
akill and ability of the worker. 

From this h of female labour in these counties, 
the reader will perceive that there is little which can 
be considered severe ; and we find no complaint as 
to its effects on the physical condition of the women. 
Rheumatism, from occasional exposure to wet and 

is the only disease noted ; but several of the me- 

evidences speak of inadequate diet, and want of 
cleanliness, as predisposing to disease, and increasing 
its virulence w it does occur. On the whole, out- 
field labour in these counties may be considered as 
beneficial to health. We wish the evidence per- 
mitted us to speak in equally favourable terms of 
their moral condition. On the arable and woodland 
districts there is nothing peculiar in this respect ; but 
in the hop and orchard localities, the morality of fe- 
males is a pon Sais well spoken of ; and the cause 
is thus assigned :—“ Hop-pickers come from all parts 
of England and Ireland, and amongst them may be 
found unfortunate members of various classes, 
eS of the English are from St Giles’s, 
mn Hill, White Chapel, and Kent Street, and 


quently bring contagious diseases ; they are, however, 
con sf and on breaking up, are much less 


generally here a week or ten days before the hop- 
picking commences, d which time depredations 
are hourly committed by them, in destroying fences, 

ing orchards and turnip fields.” ‘ evidence 
is rife with opinions as to the general demoralisation 
caused by hop-picking, which requires amend- 


t of children, especially, is more 
than in any og district, owing to 
the abundance of light work which can at all times 
be easily obtained. ys are in most cases out in the 
fields at eight years of age, and from this to twelve 

are engaged in bird-searing, couching, potato- 

ing, and fruit-gathe As they get stronger 
and steadier, hop-picking, ing the horses in the 
cutting faggots for fuel, shaving poles, and barn 

make up their more frequent employment ; and 

at fifteen they attempt the general work of a grown 
person. Girls, unless during the nep-pisiens season, 
are fortunately less employed in the fields, and if 
not attending to the younger branches of the family 
at home, are out as servants in the farm and manor 


to tenpence, according to their and the kind of 
work they may be engaged in ; but as they are in 
most instances set to piece-work, or to assist their 


parents, it is impossible to arrive at anything like a 
correct estimate of a boy’s earnings. ys are now 
séidom hired and lodged at the farm-ho but are 
engaged by the day, or by the piece, like adult 
wor principally in the hop 

y at ng, 
tying, carrying poles, weeding, branching. The 


effect of juvenile labour upon health is not at all com- 
plained of, although Mr Vaughan that a 
weakness of limb, great turning out of the feet, and a 
draggling gait, is common to almost all apes owing 
to being set to labour at too early an age, to their 
wearing leathern gaiters and heavily-nailed boots. 

The effects of early labour on the education of the 
young in these counties are but too perceptible. What 
can we expect but ignorance, superstition, and vice, 
where Sunday-se are few and far between, and 
where school-attendance, even when given, is so irre- 
gular, that the teachers depone to two-fifths of their 
scholars being “ regularly absent?” The girls are re- 
presented as obtaining a better education than the 
boys, their early labour being Jess required ; and hence, 
in many instances, young boys have no book-education 
beyond that which a mother, amid the cares of a fa- 
mily, om ee time to impart. “Great ignorance,” 
says Mr Vaughan, “if it does not prevail, is at least 
to be met with where no special pains are taken to 
discover it. It is quite common to meet with 8 
engaged on farms who cannot read or write. 
unity of God, a future state, the number of months 
in the year, are matters not universally known. 
These instances not occurring in neglected districts, 
but about large villages, and in the agricultural po- 
pulation near towns, where opportunities for instruc- 
tion existed, show not only that there are those who 
do not seek education, but that they are the per- 
sons to whom the ordinary knowledge and convictions 
of society do not find their way, unless im by 
the regular method of school-teaching ; who, in 
consequence, if they do not obtain such direct instruc- 
tion, are not taught and humanised by the numerous 
influences which act upon others.” And again :— 
“ Superstition (the result here, at least, of ignorance) 
still lurks among the labouring classes in these counties. 
The belief in charms for the healing of bodily hurts 
is not uncommon ; faith in the same means of fertilis- 
ing the ground and trees is said to exist ; that in 
witche has hardly expired—follies which may be- 
come perilous, and which an intelligent insight into 
the material world must mainly contribute to remove.” 
We might cite instances of this ignorance and su- 
perstition, but it would be unnecessary; for the 
conviction must be already sufficiently strong, that 
juvenile instruction in these counties is but too la- 
mentably neglected.* The schools are not numerous, 
nor is education, when provided, of an exalted cha- 
racter ; while improvidence and previous ignorance 
render the parent little alive to the benefits of school 
attendance. In a notice of this kind, it is more our 
purpose to point out the evil than to prescribe the 
remedy; but we cannot help rema@Pking, that the 
d tion seems tou deep and extensive for mere 
individual exertion, and that however important it is 
in all cases to trust to the strong arm of self-reliance, 
that in this nothing short of a national corrective 
will be effective. 

It is, however, more to the general relations of the 
agricultural population of these counties, than to an 
special circumstances, that we are to look for the evi 
affecting their physical and moral condition. Admit- 
ting that the children received something like an 
elementary education, the early age at which they are 
put to labour, and their irregular attendance, would 
greatly defeat its purpose ; while the force of example, 
and the want of home comforts, would soon obliterate 
the little acquired, as well as the desire of all future 
acquirement. The agricultural labourer in this dis- 
trict holds at present a low position in the social 
scale ; and the urgency of immediate wants, and the 
desire to keep out of the workhouse, compel him too 
frequently to drive his children to labour at an early 
age. The all but universal custom of “ piece-work 
in these counties, renders the labourer keen to make 
the most of it ; and hence wife and family are in 
most instances his associates in the field. The callin 
of the mother away from the charge of her household, 
and the intrusting of domestic matters to young girls, 
leads to waste of provisions, neglect of house 
ment and children, and makes the cottage a mere 
retreat for nightly shelter, instead of a home. ‘The 
cottages are often confined and dirty, but having been 
of recent years greatly improved, are far superior to 
those of many other counties. Still the universal cus- 
tom of keeping as many lodgers as can be crammed into 
an apartment during the hop season, renders a roomy 
dwelling of no sanatory importance. The food and 
clothing of the labourers are not complained of, though 
the former is certainly coarse and unvaried—bread 
and cheese for breakfast, bread and bacon, occasion- 
ally with potatoes, for dinner, and bread and cheese 
for supper, constituting the almost unbroken routine 
of dietary. Beer and tea slops are occasionally men- 
tioned ; and though “ cider 
allowance,” such as in Devon and Somerset, still we 


* The reader will observe that a distinction is here drawn be- 
tween book-education, and that practical or physical training 
which fits the peasant for the proper performance of his daily 
task. To acquire expertness in many manual occupations, early 
apprenticeships are often unavoidable; but this can scarcely be 
adduced as a palliative, in the case of agricultural labour, for 
the neglect of intellectual tuition. Without school-instruction, 
the hind may learn to perform any operation as his fathers did 
before him; but without school-instruction, the whole world of 
letters is shut out from him, even at his hours of relaxation ; 
and therefore he can never acquire the knowledge disseminated 
by books, nor be armed the inroads of superstition or 
intem , or, what is more to be dreaded, the designs of the 
turbulnt and ovil-dleposed. 


public-house supplies its at @ more ex 
sive rate, Clothing is substanti 
improvement having taken p i 
ment of clothing pa provident means almost 
unknown in the northern of the island. It would 
be rather difficult to establish, that agricultural labour 
had any immoral tendency peculiar to itself, or that 
icultural labourers were worse in this respect than 
of other arts and professions, but if the evidence 
here embodied spesks the truth, orchards and hop- 
gardens are by no means commendable schools for 
morals, The of the workers is represented 
as coarse and filthy ; the promiscuous labour of men 
and women is not well spoken of ; while the corru 
ing influence of the worst classes of Irish and Lo’ 
population swing the picking season is, alas! but too 
plain and palpab 
But while the labourer has much to answer for his 
own sapreneres, his master and landlord can by no 
means be exempted from a great share of the evil. 
The cottage is too often a mere hovel, which the 
landlord would blush to own as his stable or kennel, 
and thus there is nothing to foster a taste for neatness 
and cleanliness ; while the want of proper sleeping 
apartments breaks down that barrier of delicacy, 
which, though not constituting chastity, is prem 
one of its surest and strongest safeguards. Again, 
the labourer is half robbed of his scanty income by 
truck and thirlage. It is a common practice in these 
counties to pay the wages, both of men and women, 
by a cheque dfawn upon the miller of the village, who 
is generally related to the farmer, the labourer getti 
part of y hy ud. flour and part in money ; or, it 
may be, t 
grocer ; and thus the poor man in general pays 25 
or 30 per cent. more for his victuals than in justness 
and honesty he should. Nor is this all ; he pays for 
the worst goods the highest price, and dare not com- 
missal, is is one of the most clamant evils at- 
tending the condition of the labourer in this district. 
“It is ” says one witness, “ to have earned twelve 
shillings by the sweat of the brow, and to be able to 
procure not more than nine shillings would com- 
mand.” And again, “ Blankets are double the price 
of a wholesale shop in London ; shoes are also exces- 
pe tye ; the labourer in consequence finds himself 
ill off, and complains that he cannot live upon his 
wages, when in fact he cannot lay them out to advan- 
tage.” It is certainly hard; but “the transgressor 
not go unpunished.” If this state of things arises 
from the improvidence of the labourer, he pays for it 
by his degraded condition ; if from the avarice and 
neglect of the tenant and landlord, an excessive poor’s- 
rate is the certain result of a punitive justice. 


MY AUNT’S SUPPERS. 
(Translated from the French.] 

My Aunt Bridget’s evenings were very dull. She 
always passed them alone—seated during winter be- 
fore the fire, in summer at her window. She had no 
husband to nurse, no children to indulge; reading 
tired her, and she had no taste for work. Her only 
pastime consisted in scolding her servants—a great re- 
source without doubt; but as, in the day-time, she 
regularly exhausted every text upon which to lecture 
them on their neglect and stupidity, there was nothing 
left to amuse her of an evening. Hence at that time 
of the day my poor aunt was really to be pitied. 

I do not know how it was, but though my aunt had 
relations and friends, a good fortune, and every com- 
fort around her—was moreover only sixty years old— 
yet few persons visited her. Formerly she was often 
invited to the evening parties and suppers of her 
neighbours, it being the custom of my native town for 
friends to unite at the end of the day and havea 


manage- | gossip over their supper—an admirable arrangement, 


calculated to strengthen the ties of relationship, and 
to banish the cares of business ; an excellent prelude, 
in short, to a good night’s rest. But my aunt never 
accepted these invitations, judiciously reflecting that 
sooner or later she would be bound to return them; 
and as the great principle of her life was economy, 
she invariably excused herself on the ground of the 
growing feebleness of her limbs, or the dread of rheu- 
matism. After many years of widowhood, however, 
the extreme weariness of her condition conquered 
her love of y tered (may I be forgiven 
for saying it?) her avarice. Solitude became no 
longer supportable, and after a long cogitation, she 
determined to break it. “No one,” she reflected, 
“ever comes to see me. The boon companions who, 
during my husband’s life-time, dropped in to dinner, 
or at all events in time for the dessert ; and, out of 
pure friendship, partook of our dishes and drank our 
wines, have now entirely abandoned me. I 

must renew their friendship; and luckily that is-easily 
done ; for if they have not altered of late, it is only to 
invite them to a saddle of mutton and asparagus, or 
to d cold duck and peas, and all their former regard 
will return. Yes,” continued Aunt Bridget, with 
unusual energy, “I will imitate the rest of the world, 
and give suppers !” 


miller again hands him over to the ® 


pee season commences ; and in this process women 
children of all are It is necessary 
poles, and lay them down on bins ; the women and 
children pick off the ar while other 
hands are engaged at the kilns drying, assorting, an 
bagging the produce. When the crop has been se- 
cured, the are cleared of the useless bines and | 
y are the most vicious and refractory. The Irish, 
who are the most numerous, are extremely dirty, 
both in their persons and habits, and are very in- 
: delicate in their conduct and appearance ; they fre- 
| 
houses. ‘The wages of children vary from fourpence | 
A 
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serious business of settling who 
One thing was determined; she would have none 
but gentlemen, and finally six favoured individuals 
were fixed upon. These were—the king’s procurator 
of the district, the receiver of taxes, two retired 
merchants (who had removed stain 
their tility by ten years of easy in ‘ 
a and an old cousin ; and really, 
when we set aside the or Meg who never mix 
with town’s folks, we must admit that, for a little 
place of only eight thousand inhabitants, my aunt’s 
coterie was, upon the whole, aristocratic ; certainly 
well-chosen, for all six had been friends of my uncle. 
We i over the important preparations for the- 
féte. By dint of incessant toil, all the arrangements, | 
were completed by the important Thursday evening. 
Four wax-candles—reflected in the three looking- 
lasses which adorned the room—shed their lustre 
m the mantel-shelf ; the logs crackled merrily in 
the fire, before which six chairs were placed in a sym- 
metrical semi-circle. My aunt was attired in the most 
becoming costume her wardrobe afforded. She wore 
her lavender gown and her dress-cap trimmed with 
saffron-coloured ribbon. ‘Thus adorned, she seated 
herself in the couch—which had been newly covered 
«with embossed velvet—to count the minutes. 
chimney pendule struck eight ; she waited tly 
till half-past eight. Nine o’clock came; still the 


be her guests. 


of the family should be present at her suppers ; and 
because she a sneaking sort of pity for him. The 
truth is, the old gentleman was poor. He was called 
Antony Hardi, and, though he had been at one time 
well off, was now solely dependant upon the interest 
of a small sum in the funds. He was, however, uni- 
versally egue| amongst his friends; of whom, by 
the by, he had a great many. Children loved him 
because he was continually teaching them new games, 
and could amuse them for hours with optical experi- 


ments, requiring scarcely any other apparatus than a 
e was also extremely welcome in society, 


from the mildness of his manners, his rich humour, 
and the excellence of his stories. My aunt knew that 
her cousin, poor as he was, had a + dislike to any 
airs of superiority assumed over him ; and this even- 
she was determined not to wound him on that 
int. Being, as yet, her only se showed 
im every civility, and even con ded to con- 
fide to him her vexation at the conduct of the de- 
faulters. Cousin Hardi, on his side, offered her every 
consolation. He placed the conduct of the stay- 
aways to the account of the fog, to gout, or 
rheumatism ; to all those evils, 
be assigned with probability to the members of a 
coterie, the youngest of whom is an old man. He 
promised to beat up their quarters at his leisure, and 
went so far as to guarantee their presence on the 
Thursday following. My aunt put very little faith in 
the pledge, and thanked her cousin with a slight shrug 
of her shoulders. When he was gone, her chagrin 
exhaled in censures concerning the decay of good 
breeding and the unrefined state of modern manners. 
She was determined not to send any further invita- 
tions herself ; she would leave it all to Hardi; and 
if the people did not choose to come next Thursday, 
ery again eat their supper téte-a-téte. Never- 
, Aunt Bridget retained a lingering confidence 
in Hardi’s powers of persuasion, when the next 
Thursday came, she prepared a meal much more 
refined and alluring than the last ; but even this time 
she could only muster three guests—her cousin, the 
king’s procurator for the district, and the college pro- 
fessor. My aunt was py consoled, and deter- 
mined give up plan want of 
rance. t the following supper, four guests a: 
at her hospitable ; and before the pat of 
suppers was completed, the whole party made itself 
up! Thus my aunt’s ardent wish was fulfilled ; she 
never felt more happy in her life, and her eyes began to 
sparkle like those of a girl. She no longer declaimed 
against violations of etiquette and modern rudeness ; 
but accepted the apologies of an occasional absentee 
with infinite i 


in the success of her sup’ 

It must not be imegined that my aunt’s suppers 
were either dull or monotonous—for they were quite 
Her guests, though old in years, were 
at heart. They chatted and emptied their se- 
of anecdote so incessantly that con- 


stocked cellar, that been opened for years, 
> not 

enlivened the end of the repast. Nor were the charms 
of music wanting. eame in quick succession 


joyousness 
happened to pass 

have supposed that the jingling of 

m a young 3 or my aunt 
departed this life, and that her 
brating her memory. Far, however, from the remotest 
chance of such a ey my aunt seemed to grow 
younger. Her suppers increased in jovialty durin 
two entire seasons, at the end of which time the had 
reached their maximum of ion and fel- 
est of is, alas ! of a less pleasant cha- 

he rest of my story lofa t 
racter, relating, o. it does, to the decline and fall of my 
aunt’s suppers. The decline was sudden, for it was 
caused by one fatal expression ; the fall was fatal, for 
it = my aunt into her former solitude, 

ing’s procurator of the district was a stout 
but amiable gentleman, of a jovial turn. His office 
conferred upon him a certain degree of dignity in the 
coterie. He was visibly my aunt’s favourite, and not 
undeservedly ; for, since the renewal of the ancient 
friendship, he had rendered her many little services. 
Besides, when she mentioned “ My friend, the king’s 
procurator of the district,” what refrac debtor— 
what farmer in arrear with rent, to hold 
up his head? Insensibly she habituated herself to 
regard him more attentively, and to esteem him more 
highly than the rest of her om. He had always 
the chief seat, and was invariably helped first. When 
the procurator was going to s my aunt calmed 
a slight wave of her 
hand and a solemn “hush!” and even before he had 
time to express his sentiments, she sometimes declared 
she agreed with them —- . Indeed, so marked 
was her preference of king's procurator, that had 
my late uncle, instead of his portrait, been standin 
against the wall, I daresay he would have felt a little 
jealous. It did not ap however, that the procu- 
rator fully reciprocated these attentions: on the con- 
trary, his best remarks were addressed to cousin 
Hardi, who, from the commencement of the suppers, 
invariably, either by accident or design, took his seat 
next to the great man. They frequently talked apart, 
and were once or twice seen to whisper together, and 
were apparently pleased with each other. My aunt 
was not at all sgtisfied with this mutual monopoly. 
Worse than all, tip professor joined the party, thereby 
abstracting another from the general conversation. 
Every Thursday my aunt’s chagrin at this turn of 
affairs nore and she determined on having her 
revenge. One evening she had prepared something 
which was very delicious ; which was, indeed, the great 
dish of the evening. She separated it in seven equal 
parts, to be round the table. When it came 
to cousin Hardi (who was always helped last), he— 
to the astonishment of the hostess — ref She 
sharply insisted on his tasting it. He declined a 
second time, “Come, come, cousin Antony,” said my 
aunt, “don’t be so nice; it is not often you get 
such delicacies at home, I think !” The old gentle- 
man took the bonne-bouche without replying a 
syllable ; and scarcely spoke a word during the rest 
of the evening. 

That day week there was a seat vacant at my aunt’s 
table. “ Where is cousin Antony !” asked the procu- 
rator. “ What is the reason Mr Hardi is not here ?” 
inquired the professor. My aunt replied that she 
# dia not know,” with an assumption of indiffe- 
rence which implied that she did not care. It was, 
however, generally remarked, that the conversation 
was less animated than usual. On the two os 
Thursdays the procurator continued his queries wit 
equal anxiety. On the third, he did not make his 
oppceemnes at all, to the surprise of the other guests. 

ne of the merchants tried to play first fiddle, but 
his remarks were dull, and his jokes pointless ; the 
receiver of taxes yawned, and the professor vanished 
immediately after supper ; conduct which my aunt 
condemned as extremely discourteous. She, how- 
ever, determined to put a stop to this desertion. 
She exerted her own energies to amuse the residu- 
ary of the supper-table ; called up the fascina- 
tion of her most winning smiles, and related the 
most piquant reminiscences of her youth ; and when 
even those arts availed not, she put into practice the 
last resources of allurement—she doubled the dessert, 
and ordered up supplies from the choicest bins in the 
cellars. Useless trouble! vain expense! The supper 
was like a family-meal eaten in the sulks ; and my 
aunt began to think that she might just as well be 
alone again, as to entertain such dull company. 

A few weeks » My aunt’s suppers were put an 
end to for the want of guests, in spite of one of the 
merchants, who continued obstinately faithful. He 
seldom spoke, but ate enough for six ; and my aunt 
was at last obliged almost to turn him out of doors to 
get rid of him. When she found herself thus entirely 


alone in, she to inguire into the causes of 
the fa seized them all?” 
she exclaimed one night, after a supper of perfect 
solitude, revenging herself as she spoke on fire, 
which she poked with unmerciful violence—“ Why 
did they abandon me! Were my suppers less tempt- 


The best wines of a well- | i 


g | the transit of goods and 


rator, then the professor, and 


she relapsed into her former torpidity, taking her half- 
yearly spells at her window and fireside. 

Morat.—'The fate of My Aunt’s Suppers fur- 
nishes two useful lessons. first, never to give 
suppers without provi food for the intellect as 
well as for the stomach ; second, never to be rude 
to poor relations, 


RAILWAY UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


By means of the large, beautiful, and excellently 
steam - vessels, which ply between Edin- 

burgh and London, the intercourse both as respects 
passengers between the capi- 

tals of England and Scotland has latterly become 
exceedingly great. It has indeed been calculated that 
25,000 individuals pass and repass yearly on this, we 
may almost say, beaten track of the ocean. ‘The time 
usually occupied by a voyage from Granton—the 
steam port of Edinburgh—to Blackwall is from forty- 
two to forty-eight hours. In summer it is not uncom- 
mon to make the transit from four o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon to eight o’clock on Monday morning ; 
and with such a rapidity of intercourse as this, we 
have come to look upon Edinburgh asa species of me- 
tropolitan suburb placed somewhere below Graves- 
end, and certainly more easily reached from London 
Bridge than Margate was thirty years ago. We can 
at least speak of the distance as of little consequence 
in our own case. An order for supplies of our publi- 
cations leaves London on Thursday night ; we receive 


effect, situated in the environs of London ? 
Such then are the wonders of steam-na 

a time arrives when, by the 

and commonplace. We have arrived at this point. 

is now desirable besides the means of 

there can be little 


deemed 

in from forty-eight to fifty hours. i 

of time on the road to twenty-eight ho has been 
effected ilways north- 
on one side of the country, 
All northward, from 


‘When the news of this resolution was spread about | versation seldom d. ; did my wines get newer instead of older? 
the town, it produced an immense sensation. *De- of that itgrate, his mnjees 
pend upon it,” said one, “ Madame Bridget has unex- that he abould be ons of the first vo feave more lone 
into some property.” Another shook widow, and without a friendly. adviser 
is head, declaring it was an alarming sign when old r supper, an e ear was occasionally offen in this wide world! What can be the reason of all 
peo le altered their habits and principles so rapidly. | by a false note, that was fully compensated for by the | this?’ My aunt exhausted her ingenuity to no pur 
What if she intends to marry again thought 4 pose ; she could not divine the cause of the utter ‘ 
dandified old notary. Aunt Bridget concerned her- esertion, and if any one had explained to her its 
self not with these rumours, but proceeded to the true origin, she would not, I am sure, have be 7 
lieved them. She would have never been persuaded 
that cousin — was the sole attraction—that 4 
it was his ani » instructive, amusing conversa- 
tion, and not her supper and wines, which in the 
first place brought a to her table; he 
in his turn — rom interest or vanity, the : 
other guests. It would have been impossible to de- 
monstrate to her that the single unkind expression . 
which drove cousin Antony from her table, banished 
first the procu| 
the rest. H. 
ill-dressed as he was, was 80 highly esteemed by the 
great, men of the town, she would have smiled af your 
T 4 however, the cause remained a secret to 
her, the effect continued. My aunt’s suppers ceased ! 
for ever ; and, as she was never able to invent anythi _ 
new to chase the irksome solitude of 
nocker of the street door was dumb. At a quarter | Po 
past nine, however, the silence was broken by a om 4 
who knocked gently, timidly ; and presently the old 
cousin entered. Not another guest made his peer. 
ance. Unpardonable insult !—unfortunate aunt! How 
great was her disappointment; for of all her friends a2 
the old cousin was the one she least cared to see. She e 
had only inscribed his name on her list of guests mm 
because it was thought necessary that some member | 
it in Edinburgh on Saturday morning ; and on Mon- ; 
day at mid-day, a wagon disloads its burden at the 
door of our publisher in Paternoster Row. The same 2 
thing occurs with others, May we not then be ex- 
cused in looking upon our seat of manufacture as, ir 
| doubt that we shall ere long attain this object of our . ' 
desires. At present the mail is conveyed from Lon- = 
don to Edinburgh in something short of twenty-eight 
hours—a feat which, thirty years ago, when sixty 
hours were occupied on the road, would have been 
either of these a? requires to be performed by ’ 
coach. Those who leave the Euston Square station 
at ten o’clock in the morning, reach Lancaster at seven - 
at night ; and then commences a dreary ride in a mail 
coach over the hills of Westmoreland to Carlisle, the 
vehicle reaching a two o’clock on the 
succeeding day. A similar conveyance we believe a 
reaches tes at about the same time. ; : 
; from Lancaster — estmoreland and Cumber- _ 
land has been a good deal agitated, and various have 7 
they did come, with cordial hospitality. She never been the surveys made for it, but there is every es 
once thought, though, of thanking the never-absent reason for believing that no capitalists could be got oe 
cousin Hardi for the effective interest he had taken to risk money on such an undertaking, the physical 7 
difficulties of the country being almost insurmount- 
able. We have heard of other equally untenable _— 
1 projects ; but these also have been set at rest as in- 
expedient, and the public mind settling down quietly 
from the discussion of contending formar has ; 
finally arrived at the conviction that is only one . 
; 
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line which 
and that 


tions, from 
Already, as —~ to 
the 


be employed on both sides of the er to carry the 
railway from Newcastle the entire length. ‘That the 
ne from Newcastle to Berwick will be undertaken 

y capitalists concerned in the north of England lines, 
is confidently anticipated ; and it affords us unspeak- 
able pleasure to know, that the Scotch have, within 
the last few weeks, commenced an earnest endeavour 
to execute their part of this truly national undertak- 
ing. A company has been formed in Edinburgh to 
promote what is to be styled the North British Rail- 
way, which is to extend from Berwick-on-T weed to 
the North Bridge in Edinburgh, a distance of fifty-six 
miles, the line proceeding by or near to Dunbar, 


Prestonpans, Musselburgh, and Porto- 
bello. ‘To the point where it is to terminate in Edin- 
burgh, it has been resolved to carry the Edinburgh 


and Glasgow Railway (which now stops short outside 
the city), and hence will be realised not only an un- 
broken chain of railways from London to Edinburgh, 
but also to Glasgow. And when we look to the con- 
nexion of Edinburgh and Granton by railway, to the 
improvements now in progress on the Forth and Tay 
ferries, and to the fact of the survey and notices 
having been lodged for a Forth and ‘Tay Railway, we 
may regard the present project as embracin 
Dundee and the other pare of the north, to whieh 
branch rails are either already laid, or shortly will be 
so. Supposing the works of the North British Rail- 
way to be actively carried on, we may calculate that, 
in about four or five y passengers by the trains will 
be able to leave Edinburgh or Glasgow in the morning 
and be in London at night. The general belief is, that 
the whole time required for the transit, by mail trains, 
from London to Edinburgh, will be sixteen hours ; but 
this is on the assumption that no r improvement 
_will be made in locomotion ; it is not unlikely that the 
time will be reduced to thirteen or fourteen hours. 
Taking it, however, at sixteen hours—six o’clock in 
the morning till ten at night—it will be a boon to the 
country of which we leave readers to calculate the 
+ apg value to themselves and friends. ‘To the pub- 
at large it must prove highly advantageous, not 
only as respects ready communication with London, 
but all places south and west from it, united by lines 
of railway, or by steam-navigation. If the traveller 
reach the metropolis in sixteen hours, he may arrive 
in Southampton, Brighton, or Bristol, in twenty to 
twenty-one, Havre in twenty-eight, and Paris in 
thirty-six hours. Should he wish to pursue his way to 
the Rhine, he may be in Ostend from Dover in twenty- 
seven, Brussels in thirty, Aix-la-Chapelle in thirty- 
six, and in forty hours—after which the 
highway to the heart of Germany and Switzerland 
lies straight before him. ‘To the more i i 
neighbourhood of this northern extension, and also to 
the various railways lying to the south and west of it, 
the benefits will be assuredly as advantageous as to 
Edin itself ; and hence it is not unreasonable to 
t there will be a pretty general effort to 
bring it into operation ; and considering the benefits 
which must ensue to the country around, let us at 
least expect that there will be an instance for once 
of landed proprietors laying aside opposition, and 
acting with some degree generosity in promot- 
ing so popular an undertaking. Already, we are told, 
various land proprietors and lessees of ds along 
the line have come handsomely fo to give the 
company their assistance to promote the measure, an 
example which we trust will be widely followed. 

Ha looked over and Heder wow ¢ the prospectus 
of the North British Railway, we are gratified to ob- 
serve that, “profiting by the mn ee which has 
been gained in the construction of other railways, and 

the known improvements upon the locomotive en- 
, the promoters of this line have resolved to adapt 
the works upon it to this improved state of matters. 
They will thus be enabled to suit the gradients of the 
line to the nature of the country through which it 
a bea so to reduce the extent of cuttings, em- 
kings, and viaducts to a small amount compared 
with whet has been required on almost all the great 
lines hitherto made. The promoters have also deter- 
mined to avoid all useless expense in ornamental 
works at stations and otherwise, and in short, they 
have resolved that although the line shall be made 
expended unnecessarily, great object being to 
make a good working Sesate coat which will i 
a handsome return to the shareholders.” 

We will not follow the prospectus into details re- 
specting the anticipated traffic on the line, but confine 
ourselves to the remark, that the expectations of ma- 


nufactured goods or coal being sent by it toa ex- 
tent, will, in all probability, prove fallacious. Tat the 
scheme will be amply remunerative we have no doubt, 
but it will be principally from passengers, the convey- 
ances by sea bei A’ every way serviceable for goods’ 
traffic. Yet one should speak with diffidence on such 
matters. Railways create trade, and we wap Siety 
on that, without damaging the interests of the mag- 
nificent steamers now on the sea-line, the great and 
desirable line of railway now under consideration will 
stimulate a traffic in both inanimate and animate ob- 
jects such as at present has no perceivable existence. 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS, 


THE two following letters, which we term. charac- 
teristic, because they embody the old spirit of clanship 
and family connexion once prevalent amongst the 
Highlanders, and still not extinct, have been placed 
in our hands for publication. They derive some addi- 
tional interest from the writer of the first having 
been grandfather to an eminent scientific man of the 
last century, Dr Black, professor of chemistry in the 
Edinburgh university, and the author of the theory 
of latent heat. 


(Addressed) To the Laird of Lamont, Nether Cowhall, 
North Britain. 


Belfast, August 19, 1723. 

Honoured Sir—I being descended from the ancient 
name of Black; from Scotland for some ; but 
my father and many relations being semaesbligrtoath, 
and to other countries, God is pleased yet to con- 
tinue me a survivor, although very infirm, and about 
seventy-six years of age. 

I have been an inhabitant in this place for about 
sixty years, except some intervals when I went abroad 
to France, Holland, and the West Indies, &c., all 
which time I have been exercised in merchandising. 
I was comfortably married to one of the name of 
Eccles, by whom | have five sons and two daughters, 
yet alive, all the former brought up in France and 
merchandising. One of them set a factor, and 
married in Bourdeaux above twenty-eight years, and 
hath a family of eight children ;* another is honoured 
to be King George’s consul in Cadiz in Spain, where 
he enjoys both great honours and riches, having a 
younger brother, a considerable factor, with him fora 
companion ; another was brought up at the college in 
G ww, and now abroad ; and the fifth with me and 
one daughter, the other well married here to a mer- 
chant ; and we all underfinding that we have an in- 
terest by alliance in your honourable family, are very 
desirous, at home or abroad, to demonstrate our 
dutiful respects to any concerned. My son, who is 
his majesty’s consul, entreats the favour of you to 
know original that the Black hath in the honour- 
able family of the ancient family of Lamont, and like- 
wise your coat of arms, which pray afford me by the 
a of your seal within a letter, for which I 
and mine shall remain most thankful. In the interim, 
pray pardon this question, and upon any occasion 
command, honourable sir, your obliged most humble 
servant, Joun Brack. 


(Addressed) Mr John Black, Merchant, Belfast. 


Sir—I received yours of the date August 19th, 
which afforded me a deal of satisfaction to find 
that neither absence for a long time from the native 
country of your forefathers, nor the difference between 

our sirname and mine, which is only in sound, have 
n able to make you forget the family and stock of 
people you are truly descended from. 

I am very well pleased providence has been so kind 
to yourself and children as to spare you till you have 
seen the most of them well provided , and the rest, I 
hope, in a fair way of being so. You tell me your 
son, who has the honour of being his Majesty King 
George’s consul at Cadiz, wants to know when the 
Blacks descended from the family I represent, and 
how they came to have their name changed from 
Lamont to that under which they now go; in com- 
pliance to which reasonable request, please take an 
account of both as follows :—Lamont had a son about 
400 or 500 years ago, whose hair, as we have it handed 
down by tradition, was very black, on which account 
he was called a Ghiolle dugh, which is in English the 
Black Lad ; his son, again, was called Mac a Ghiolle 
dugh, in English the Black Lad’s Son, and so was his 
posterity ever since called with us, of whom there is 
a pretty good number in Cowhall, and in other parts 
of the ih hlands ; but such of them as went to the 
Lowlands, England, Ireland, or other kingdoms, called 
themselves Blacks, being a literal translation of h 
into English. And this branch of the family of 
mont were so very zealous and careful to preserve its 
memory, that about 300 or 400 years ago, when it was 
represented by a man of vast profuseness and extra- 
vagance, who had spent the whole interest to one rood 
of land, they cast him overboard of a boat when he 
was drinking, and just as he was glorying in his for- 
mer follies, and promisin, _— If to make an end of 
the little that remained; this they did lest there should 
be no memory left of the family they were descended 
from, and immediately went to the Isle of Mann, where 
the heir was, carried him home, and with their help, 


* One of these was Dr Black above mentioned. 


together with such others of his friends and well- 
wishers as were in the country, dispossessed a son of 
Argyle’s, who had taken possession of his estate, so 
send. to my friends the 


of my coat of arms, which is a white lion 
a green field ; our sup are two wild men; as 
for a crest, none with us is allowed that piece of 
The motto is, Ne Parcas nec 


pernas. 

I want a seal for my arms at present, having, before 
I received your letter, complimented a friend at a dis- 
tance with it ; but the first time I go to Edinburgh 
I shall cause cut one and send it to you. 

I shall not trouble you further now, but conclude 
with my best wishes to yourself and children, assuring 
you that none can rejoice more at their prosperity 


and t than, Sir, your ve fectionate 
Lan 


ONT. 
Kilferran, 19th Sept. 1723. 


an account 
rampant in 


SAM SLICK ON ENGLISH DINNERS. 


Folks are up to the notch here when dinner is in 
uestion, that’s a fact, fat, gouty, broken-winded, and 
oundered as they be. It’s rap, rap, rap, for twenty 

minutes at the door, and in they come, one arter the 
other, as fast as the sarvants can carry up their names. 
them sarvants! it takes seven or eight of ’em to 
carry a man’s name up stairs, they are so awful lazy, and 
so shockin’ full of porter. If a feller was so lame he had 
to be carried up himself, I don’t believe, on my soul, the 
whole gang of them, from the butler that dresses in the 
same clothes as his master, to boots that ain’t dressed 
at all, could make out to bowse him up stairs ; upon my 
soul [ don’t. Well, you go in along with your name, 
walk up to old aunty, and make a scrape, and the same 
to old uncle, and then fall back. This is done as solemn 
as if a feller’s name was called out to take his place in a 
funeral ; that and the mistakes is the fun of it. * * 
Arter you are in marchin’ order, you move in t 
two rows of sarvants in uniform. I used to think they 
was placed there for show, but it’s to keep the air off of 
folks a-goin’ through the entry ; and it ain’t a bad thought 
nother. Lord, the first time I went to one o’ these grand 
let offs, I felt kinder skeery ; and as nobody was allocated 
to me to take in, I goes in alone, not knowin’ where I 
was to settle down as a squatter, and kinder lagged be- 
hind, when the butler comes and rams a napkin in my 
hand, and gives me a shove, and says he, “ Go and stand 
behind your master, sir,” says he. O Solomon, how that 
waked me up! How I curled inwardly when he did 
that! “You've mistaken the child,” says I mildly, and 
I held out the napkin, and jist as he went to take it, I 
gave him a sly poke in the bread-basket, that made him 
bend forward and % J “eugh.” “ Wake, snakes, and walk 
your chalks,” says I, “will you?” and down I pops on 
the fust empty chair. Lord, how white he looked about 
the gills afterwards ; I thought I should a split when I 
looked at him. Guess he'll know an attaché when he 
sees him next time. Well, there is dinner. One sarvice 
of plate is like another sarvice of plate, any one dozen of 
sarvants are like another dozen of sarvants, hock is hock, 
and champagne is champagne, and one dinner is like 
another dinner. The only difference is in the thing itself 
that’s cooked. Veal, to be good, must look like anything 
else but veal ; you mustn’t know it when you see it, or 
it’s vulgar ; mutton must be incog too ; beef must have 
a mask on; anythin’ that looks solid, take a spoon to ; 
anythin’ that looks light, cut with a knife ; if a thin 
looks like fish, you may take your oath it is flesh ; an 
if it seems af fiesh, it’s only disguised, for it’s sure 
to be fish; nothin’ must be natural, natur is out of 
fashion here. This is a manufacturin’ country ; every- 
thing is done by machinery, and that that ain't must be 
made to look like it ; and I must say the dinner ma- 
chinery is parfect. Sarvants keep going round and round 
in a ring ; slow, but sartain, and for ever, like the arms 
of a great big windmill, shovin’ dish after dish, in dumb 
show, afore your nose, for you to see how you like the 
flavour ; when your glass is empty, it’s filled ; when your 
eyes is off your plate, it’s off too, afore you can say Nick 
Biddle. Folks speak low here ; steam is valuable, and 
noise onpolite. They call it a “ subdued tone.” Poor tame 
things, they are subdued, that’s a fact ; slaves to an 
arbitrary tyrannical fashion that don’t leave ’em ‘no free 
will at all. You don’t often speak across a table any 
more nor you do across a street ; but p’raps Mr Some- 
body of West Eend of town will say to a Mr Nobody 
from West Eend of America, “ Niagara is noble.” Mr 
Nobody will say, “Guess it is ; it got its patent afore 
the ‘ Norman conquest,’ I reckon, and afore the ‘ subdued 
tone’ come in fashion.”” Then Mr Somebody will look 
like an oracle, and say, “Great rivers and great trees in 
America. You s good English.” And then he will 
seem surprised, out not say it, only you can read the 
words on his face, “ Upon my soul, you are a’most as 
white as us.” Dinner is over. It’s time for ladies to 
cut stick. Aunt Goosey looks at the next oldest goosey, 
and ducks her head, as if she was a-goin’ through a gate, 
and then they all come to their feet, and the goslins 
come to their feet, and they all toddle off to the drawin’ 
room together.—The Attaché, or Sam Slick in England. 
IDLENESS. 


It is a mistake to imagine, that only the violent pas- 
sions, such as ambition and love, can triumph over the 
rest. Idleness, languid as she is, often masters them all ; 
she indeed influences all our designs and actions, and 
insensibly consumes and destroys both passions and vir- 
tues.— Rochefoucault. 
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| 
answer reasonable | | 
line is actively forming by way of Durham towards | 
Newcastle, will be in the course of the 
ensuing autumn. When this is effected, a very im- 
portant point will be gained. Trains will run on 
@ connected line direct to Newcastle, and thence by 
an existing cross-country line of railway to Carlisle ; 
: thus putting in ready intercourse with London the 
rich valley of the Tyne, Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, 
and Taner 4 the south-west of Scotland. Extended 
to Newcastle, the mail will reach Edinburgh in pro- eS 
twenty-four or twenty-five hours. 
: aving reached to within little more than a hun- 
dred miles of the Scottish capital, every exertion must | : 
| 
| §. 
| 


